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REVIEWS 

The Clouds of Aristophanes. The Greek Text revised, 
with a Translation into Corresponding Metres, 
Introduction and Commentary. By Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers. London: George Bell and Sons 
(1916). Pp.230. $3.25. 

This work presents a phenomenon probably un- 
paralleled in the history of authorship — a revised 
edition appearing almost two-thirds of a century after 
the first edition was published (1852). It contains an 
Introduction (28 pages), the Arguments, the Text, the 
Translation, the Commentary, Supplemental Notes, 
and Appendix. 

The Introduction, of course, is devoted partly to a 
discussion of the revision. This discussion is greatly 
simplified by the theory of the editor that the revised 
play was not intended for the stage and that the 
revision (if I understand him) was completed. He 
maintains also that some of the changes were not as 
radical as is often supposed. He regards it as absurd, 
for instance, to suppose that the A6vo» did not appear 
and hold a debate in the original play. The Argument, 
so often cited, states only that this part was changed, 
not that it was for the first time inserted in the revised 
play. 

It would require much space to discuss the grounds on 
which the editor denies that the revised play was 
intended for performance. He maintains that only in 
exceptional cases was it allowed to reproduce comedies. 
One additional bit of evidence, produced to show that 
the revised play was not intended for the stage, Mr. 
Rogers derives from 546, oii' tytfis fijrw '^avarav Sis Kal 
rph railr' elaiyuv, which he renders by "neither do I 
twice or thrice my pieces show". Both in the In- 
troduction and in the note on this verse the editor 
says that this verse plainly shows that the piece 
could not have been intended for performance 
after revision. Now, in the first place, it seems 
evident that the poet had in mind not reproduction 
of plays, but the repeated presentation of the same 
ideas or motives in different plays. The verse means 
'Nor do I seek to deceive you, presenting again and 
again the same ideas (as my rivals do)'. In the second 
place, if the editor's translation were correct, the 
passage would completely disprove his theory that it 
was not allowed to reproduce plays in the theater. 

The rest of the Introduction treats very satisfactorily 
the object the poet had in view when he wrote the 
original play. 

In the work before us there is nowhere any recogni- 
tion of the important results attained by Zielinski in his 
Gliederung der Altattischen Komoedie. Even Aris- 
totle's definition of the parodos of tragedy is applied to 
this comedy as it was in the days of Felton. The other 
pieces edited by the author are not at hand. 

The Translation has been left almost without change 
from that of the first edition. As the author says, it is 
rather a paraphrase than a translation, and in some 
instances even the sense has been changed. No classi- 
cal scholar needs to be told that this version fails, as all 
versions must fail, to reproduce the tone, or the coloring, 
or the aroma, or whatever it should be called, of the 
original. The forms of verse selected for the various 
meters seem as appropriate as could have been chosen, 
except, perhaps, that the task was rendered more 
difficult by superabundant use of rhyme. 

The Commentary is nearly all rewritten. When a 
note is retained from the first edition, it is placed within 
quotation marks and (1852) is added. This commen- 
tary excellently elucidates allusions to people and 
events, and some readers will probably commend it for 
absolutely refraining from the discussion of grammatical 
questions. 



Under Supplemental Notes are given (1) a translation 
(41 lines) in verse of a passage from a comedy of 
Epicrates, preserved by Athenaeus (2, Chapter 54), and 
(2) a similar translation (28 lines) of a passage from the 
Cheiron of Pherecrates, preserved by Plutarch in his 
treatise on music (Chapter 30, page 1141). 

The Appendix is devoted chiefly to the MSS and 
critical notes. Sixty-one of the MSS of the Clouds that 
have been collated are enumerated. The collations are 
shown to be for the most part incredibly inaccurate, 
those of Velsen excepted, but Velsen did not collate 
the Clouds. 

For the preparation of the critical notes the editor 
had at hand forty-three editions, beginning with 
Aldus, 1498, and ending with Starkie, 191 1. He 
selected only such conjectures as seemed to be of special 
interest or have received some acceptance. The selec- 
tions seem to be very judicious. Of course no one ever 
approves all the views of another in textual criticism, 
and the reviewer must express his surprise at finding 
ofj riSi ito! \iyai>, in 528, rendered by "To whom 'tis 
joy to speak", without mention, either in the critical 
notes or in the commentary, of any difficulty. 

Milton W. Humphreys. 
University of Virginia. 



The Jews among the Greeks and Romans. By Max 
Radin. Philadelphia: Jewish Publishing Society 
(1915). Pp.421. $1.50. 

Jewish history in the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era forms one of the most important sub- 
jects for the historian's study. Undoubtedly its great- 
est importance in world history is in furnishing the 
background for early Christianity and from this stand- 
point the books upon it are legion. More rare are the 
works written from the classical point of view, though 
the problem of assimilation presented to Macedonian 
and Roman statesmen by this most intractable of 
peoples is worthy of study by a nation which to-day has 
essentially the same problem. Histories from the 
Jewish standpoint are few, and still more unusual is it 
to find a history which combines the Jewish and the 
classical viewpoint. 

Otir author is a Jew and his book is included in a 
series intended to acquaint the young American Jew 
with the past of his race. He writes, therefore, with 
' 'an abiding reverence for the history of my own people" . 
At the same time, he is a recognized authority on certain 
phases of classical life and confesses for that life "a 
passionate affection that is frankly unreasoning". In 
other words, we have once more the interesting phe- 
nomenon of a Hellenizing Jew, attempting to make 
attractive to his fellow Jews a civilization which has 
been, since the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
"abomination of desolation" to the orthodox. 

For this reason, we have what may seem a strange 
book to the student of ancient history. Easily a half 
consists of well known facts, necessary as a background 
for the more specialized study, and which cannot be 
assumed as known to readers. In general, this portion 
is well written, though here and there one may express 
doubt. For example, we are surprised to find the state- 
ment that there is no indication of deification of living 
men before Alexander, when we all remember the honors 
to Lysander almost a century before. The one field 
where Dr. Radin seems not at home is the period of 
Macedonian rule. We find no reference to the standard 
writers, such as Droysen, Niese, Strack, Karst, Bevan, 
Ferguson, Bouchg-Leclercq, and no evidence that they 
have been used. There is much blurring because our 
author does not recognize the difference between Greek 
and Macedonian rule, between Hellenic and Hellenistic 
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civilization. We have the very true statement that 
"Greek civilization was essentially urban", but, when 
Dr. Radin goes on to say that "Egypt was to be trans- 
ferred wholly within the sphere of Greek culture . . . 
by means of a polis", he does not understand the 
fundamental element in the Ptolemaic rule of Egypt, 
the sharp differentiation between the handling of Greek 
and of native Egyptian. This is most strikingly 
brought out by the fact that, while the Ptolemies con- 
stantly supported the city state in the Aegaean world, 
cities in the Greek sense were practically non-existent in 
Egypt proper. 

The history of the Jews in the period later than 
Biblical sources begins with the Persians. The Aramaic 
papyri from the Jewish community at Elephantine are 
utilized. The author rightly objects to a common 
placing in this period of much of the biblical writings 
and well points out that the bad economic conditions 
make such a proceeding unlikely. On the other hand, 
the argument loses much of its force when we hold that 
considerable portions date from the Hellenistic period. 
Dr. Radin evidently has not devoted much attention 
to fJie study of the Septuagint and to the question of the 
post-Septuagintal additions to the orthodox Hebrew 
text. 

On the whole, the question of the relation of the Jew 
to Greek and Roman is well handled, the author's special 
competence in the field of administration and law giving 
weight to many of his arguments. Greek influence on 
the Orient in general is well summed up, but it is strange 
that he has missed the curious decree of 'the people of 
Sidon' which we can translate almost literally from the 
Phoenician back into the typical Greek Stephanos 
inscription. We can hardly agree that the Greek city 
state was the model for the Jewish community. The 
city state is typical of the entire East, especially of 
Babylonia, from the very beginning of recorded history, 
and we have a striking illustration of the city state idea 
in the book of Lamentations. 

Dr. Radin's explanation of the Antiochus Epiphanes 
episode is undoubtedly correct and could have been 
made only by a scholar acquainted with the classical 
world. Antiochus, he says, had no dislike for the Jews 
as such and there was. no special attempt to Hellenize 
his subjects by persecution. But he recognized as true 
Jews only the Hellenizing aristocracy. These were 
comparatively few in number. When the 'Saints' 
began to increase in power, not as religious fanatics but 
as intense nationalists, the Hellenizers recognized an 
economic as well as a political danger and it was from 
this quarter that the impulse toward persecution pro- 
ceded. Later Pharisaism is not related to this move- 
ment and the Pharisees had no part in the missionary 
work in the West. The last portion of this view is in 
part only correct. The Maccabaean revolt was sup- 
ported by two parties, the nationalistic and the saintly. 
When the Maccabees began to fall away from earlier 
religious ideals, usurped the high priesthood to which 
they had no legal claim, and in their effort to avoid 
Seleucid vassalage became client princes of Rome, the 
'Saints' abandoned them as renegades and it needed 
only the assumption of the royal title to bring the 
opposition from the group now called the Pharisees to a 
head. Later, the nationalists were alienated and we 
have the three groups, the Hellenizing aristocracy, in 
large part Sadducee, the Pharisees, democratic and 
religious, somewhat passivist in tendency, and the 
zealots or nationalists, the latter under strong Parthian 
influence. 

No part of the book deserves more careful reading by 
the classical scholar than the pages which show how 
this Jewish nationalistic feeling was constantly fanned 
by the Parthians. Dr. Radin notes the uninterrupted 



communication between the Jews of the Parthian 
Empire and those of the Roman, the "creation of 
political situations of no slight delicacy", and suggests 
with reason that all this "may have played a much more 
important part in determining the relations of the 
governing Romans to the Jews than our sources show". 
He observes how the "Parthian rulers seem to have 
brought to the Jewish religious philosophy a larger 
measure of sympathy and comprehension than most 
Roman representatives". We have concrete expres- 
sions of this pro-Parthian policy in the appeal of 
Aristobulus in the days of Pompey, and in the position 
of Antigonus as Parthian client prince in Jerusalem 
itself in the days of Antony. The position of Antigonus 
made Herod pro-Roman and explains why Augustus so 
well supported him. Much of the reputation of Herod 
is due to his history having been written by men of 
Parthian sympathies. Rome severely dealt with the 
revolt of 68 because the defection of Judaea threatened 
the existence of the Eastern empire by opening wide the 
frontier to the Parthians. Conversely, the hatred of 
the nationalist Jews to the Flavians accounts for that 
curious sympathy with Nero which even made him a 
convert and the ancestor of a famous Jewish scholar! 
In the case of the revolt against Trajan and Hadrian, 
likewise, there can be no doubt of the Parthian connec- 
tion. The case of Judaea is typical. Here we have 
exceptionally full sources. We can understand the 
general history of the Eastern provinces only when we 
assume Parthian intrigue or at least Parthian influence 
even when our sources do not mention the fact. 

We sympathize with the author in his protest against 
the German anti-Semitism which has read into the past 
the feeling of to-day. The prejudice against the Jew in 
ancient times is carefully analyzed and is shown to go 
back ultimately to Egyptian writers, such as Manetho. 
Dr. Radin very plausibly ascribes this hatred of the 
Jews to the fact that they regularly supported the 
Macedonians, whom the native Egyptians considered 
oppressors. He also shows that many of the anti-Semi- 
tic passages simply illustrate stock rhetorical types. 
The ritual murder is not the same as what is believed in 
the Russia of to-day. Some of the Roman contempt is 
due to confusion with Syrians, who in general had a bad 
reputation as slaves. But, while Dr. Radin does not 
minimize the unpleasant side of the picture, he also 
collects the passages which show an appreciation of the 
Jewish culture. With this in view, anti-Semitism can- 
not be said to be the normal attitude of the classical 
mind. 

The discussion of the legal and administrative posi- 
tion of the Jews under the Empire is one of the best 
portions of the book. That the Jews of the Flaccus 
oration are not those brought to Rome by Pompey is 
proved in detail. The various expulsions from Rome 
are considered and qualified by a better appreciation of 
the Roman administrative practice. Also discussed is 
the Jewish community, apoikia or 'colony', and its legal 
freedom from the rule of the high priest at Jerusalem. 
Some of the best work done by Dr. Radin is to be found 
in these sections, but they do not adapt themselves to 
detailed review and must be read in the book itself. 

The gentile scholar can find little to offend in our 
author. His dates are indeed B.C.E. and C.E. instead 
of B.C. and A.D. Taken out of its context, the com- 
parison of Jesus with the "many swindlers" mentioned 
by Josephus might leave an unpleasant impression. 
Dr. Radin speaks also of the "heterodox Jewish propa- 
ganda". But he is acquainted with Christian literature 
to a praiseworthy degree and his whole tone is the very 
reverse of controversial. 

The work is intended primarily for the Jewish youth 
and has therefore much that will seem unnecessarily 
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elementary to the most casual student of ancient history 
It would be the greatest of pities if this should repel 
the classical reader. For many phases of frontier 
policy, provincial administration, and internal regula- 
tion, the Jews furnish our best examples, simply because 
their records have been so much better preserved. 
Though the reader has no interest in Jew or in Christian, 
he must not miss this book if he would understand 
certain most important elements in the Greek and 
Roman history. 
University of Missouri. A. T. OLMSTEAD. 



JOINT MEETING 
THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE AT- 
LANTIC STATES AND THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 
AND VICINITY 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States and the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity were held at the University of Pittsburgh, 
April 27-28. At one session, 125 or more persons were 
present. At one time or other nearly every member of 
The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 
was present. On the other hand, very few members 
from the Eastern part of the territory of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States attended the meeting. 

The programme was carried out very nearly as printed 
in The Classical Weekly 10.177-178. In this 
closing number it is impossible to speak in detail of the 
papers. Most of them will be published in Volume 11. 
Some called forth considerable discussion, particularly 
those read on Saturday afternoon. It may be noted 
that Professor John A. Scott, the retiring President of 
The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South, found himself unable, after all, to be present as 
delegate from that Association. A very interesting and 
inspiring letter, however, from him was read. Miss 
Petty, the President of The Classical Association of 
Pittsburgh and Vicinity, at present on leave for study 
at Columbia University, was also unable to be present. 
Hei interesting and instructive account of the history 
of The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, 
was, however, laid before the meeting. In place of 
Chancellor McCormick, who had been called out of 
town, Professor Lynhart, Secretary of the University, 
made the address of welcome. 

The social side of the meeting was well taken care of. 
The dinner on Friday night was attended by 65 persons; 
40 sat down to luncheon together on Saturday. A most 
interesting and instructive incident in connection with 
the stay of the members in Pittsburgh was the presenta- 
tion of the Menaechmi of Plautus, in Latin, by the 
students of The Pennsylvania College for Women. 
Those who stayed to witness this performance found 
themselves thoroughly repaid for so doing. The 
scenery and the costumes were attractive and effective, 
and the actresses rendered their parts uncommonly 
well. 

Certain recommendations, made by unanimous vote 



of the Executive Committee, were adopted by unani- 
mous vote by the Association itself. One of these 
resolutions authorized the increase in price of The 
Classical Weekly to subscribers, that is to say, to 
persons who are not members of The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States. The increase in price will 
go into effect with Volume II, in October next, and will 
apply to institutions (Libraries, Schools, etc.) as well 
as to individuals. The increase is made necessary by 
the great advances in the price of paper, and in printing 
costs in general. No change was made in the annual 
dues to be paid by members of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States. 

Another recommendation to the effect that a Minute 
be adopted concerning the services rendered to The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States and allied 
causes by the late Professor Walter Dennison. The 
Minute, as adopted, is as follows: 

Walter Dennison came to Swarthmore College as 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the fall of 19 10. 

Though by birth and education, both in College and 
in University, Professor Dennison belonged to the 
Middle West, he gave at once, on coming to the East, 
unreservedly his whole-hearted support to every agency 
he found at work there in the cause of the Classics. In 
1912-1915 he was Vice-President, for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. In 1915-1916 he was President of the Associa- 
tion, and in that capacity he presided throughout the 
Tenth Annual Meeting of the Association, April 14-15, 
1916. He played the leading part also in the prepara- 
tion of the pamphlet known as The Practical Value of 
Latin, published by the Association. From the fall of 
1913 he was an Associate Editor of The Classical 
Weekly, and in that capacity rendered abundant and 
valuable service. 

Piofessor Dennison was also one of the most import- 
ant participants in the movement which led to the 
establishment of The Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Liberal Studies, and was the first Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

In less than seven years, then, Professor Dennison 
had rendered multifarious and most valuable services 
to the cause of the highei culture of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, to The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, and to The Classical Weekly. In all this 
service he was wholly altruistic and unselfish. For- 
getting self, he was working for causes in which he 
believed with all his heart and soul and mind and 
strength. As a result of his unselfishness, of his 
resourcefulness in ideas for the advancement of the 
Classical cause, and of the unsparing devotion with 
which he helped to carry out those ideas or the ideas 
of others, he won for himself high standing in the 
admiration, the respect, and the affection of all true 
loveis of the Classics, and the things foi which they 
stand. 

His death, on March 17, 1917, was a shock to his 
many friends and a grievous blow to the cause of the 
Classics. 

The Office) s elected for 1917-1918 are as follows: 
President, Miss Jessie E. Allen, Girls' High School, 
Philadelphia; Secretary- Treasurer, Charles Knapp, 
Barnard College; Vice-Presidents, Professor Harold L. 
Cleasby, Syracuse University, Professor Helen H. 
Tanzer, Hunter College, Mr. William Wallace King, 



